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“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them.” 
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F Rn of Fur and Feather, play, . 
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Humane Exercises for use in Schools 
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We urge every reader in Massachusetts 
interested in our struggle against the cruel- 
ties of the steel trap to read the editorial, 
“The Trapping Situation In Massachu- 
setts.” 

When the Lisbon Bull-fighting Company 
announced, as it did last May, that owing 
to propaganda against the killing of bulls 
the fights had been suspended, it became 
evident that Portugal was well on the way 
to end this so-called sport within its 
borders. 

The new law in England against the 
rodeo, and the public opinion of hosts of 
fine English men and women, hit Tex 
Austin and his rodeo, we are glad to say, 
rather hard. He says he lost some $200,000 
by the venture. England will be a good 
place in the future for rodeos to avoid. 


Our congratulations to Wm. F. H. 
Wentzel, secretary of the Western Pa. Hu- 
mane Society, for his fine services in awak- 
ening a sufficient public opinion in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to remedy many sad conditions 
under which animals are being kept at the 
zoo of the city. We doubt not there are 
many other cities where the zoos need care- 
ful investigation. 


An attempt to introduce a bull-fight at 
the festivities held in July in Dieppe, 
France, was thwarted by the mayor of 
that city upon the appeals made by animal 
lovers in France and Great Britain. This 
act of the mayor is encouraging because 
of the evidence it gives that France her- 
self is slowly awakening to the shame 
this cruel sport has already brought upon 
her. 


. 


The report of the committee appointed 
by Congress to investigate the activities 
of all agencies in the United States en- 
gaged in the manufacture, sale, transporta- 
tion, import or export of arms, munitions 
or other implements of war, will make in- 
teresting reading for those who have long 
believed that the manufacturers of imple- 
ments of war have done their full share 
toward inciting nations to war. 


The Crisis 


The Trapping Situation in Massachusetts 


and trappers, coupled with a sprink- 

ling of farmers, the Massachusetts 
Legislature has amended the Humane 
Trapping Law in a manner that permits 
it to be annulled by every town and city 
that votes to annul it. The amended law 
went into effect on June 12 as an emer- 
gency measure. As matters stand, the 
original anti-steel-trap law is at the mercy 
of every trapping community in the state. 
Already several small towns in the western 
part have held special elections and have 
voted the cruel steel trap back. 

The action of the Legislature making 
this possible is a sad commentary on the 
stability of the Initiative of Massachusetts. 
The right of the people as a whole to enact 
laws of their own choosing is guaranteed 
them by an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution. The Humane Trapping Law was 
adopted under the Initiative in 1930 by 
an overwhelming majority—327,000, the 
biggest ever given a public question up to 
that time. And now the Legislature con- 
temptuously thrusts that mandate aside 
and permits the trappers and gunners to 
work their cruel will upon our fur-bearing 
wild life. This action was the climax in 
a series of acts that stamped the 1934 
session of the Legislature as one of the 
most reactionary, as one of the least re- 
sponsive to the wishes of the people, in 
the history of Massachusetts. 

In 1933 this same body of legislators 
passed another amendment to the Humane 
Trapping Law, permitting landowners and 
anyone in their employ to set steel traps 
anywhere on their own land. A year ago, 
this summer, the animal welfare societies 
united under the leadership of the Humane 
Trapping Council and attached a refer- 
endum to that act. There being no elec- 
tion last year, the question could not go 
on the ballot until this coming November 
election, but this new amendment—the act 
of 1934—-repealed the amendment of 1933. 


A T the behest of a group of gunners 


The societies had filed 21,000 signatures 
of voters, secured at considerable expense 
and much hard work, all of which has 
turned out to be wasted. 

The new law—the 1934 amendment— 
is known as the “local option trapping 
law,”’ and may be thus briefly summarized: 
Upon application of only 25 voters, every 
town and city must place upon its ballot 
at the next following town or municipal 
election the question, “Shall the operation 
of Section 105 B of Chapter 131 of the 
General Laws, requiring for the taking of 
fur-bearing animals the use of traps that 
kill at once or take such animals alive un- 
harmed, be suspended within this city or 
town?” In other words, every town and 
city must vote at the command of a hand- 
ful of trappers and gunners, whether it 
will restore the cruel steel trap. In the 
smaller towns where no official form of 
ballot is used, but where the town meeting 
form of government is in vogue, this hand- 
ful of men may even force the calling of 
a special town meeting to decide the ques- 
tion; and, as previously stated, this has 
actually been done in several instances. 
The new law further provides a means of 
disregarding the humane provisions of the 
original law on all reservations, sanctuaries 
and other lands under the contro! of the 
Department of Conservation. 

Under the specious argument that, “It 
is only fair to let each town and city de- 
cide this trap question for itself,” the will 
of the people as a whole is nullified. The 
Humane Trapping Law was adopted by the 
people of Massachusetts as a moral ques- 
tion, but the Legislature evidently regards 
moral questions as a matter of local senti- 
ment. The small towns that have already 
voted the steel trap back voted in favor of 
such traps in 1930. It is to be expected 


that a considerable number of towns will 
take similar action; but that the larger, 
more enlightened communities would do 
The real issue, of 


so, is inconceivable. 
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course, is whether the will of the majority 
of the people on a moral question is to 
be annulled by a minority. If that can be 
done in Massachusetts, then the Initiative 
and Referendum are a farce and should 
be removed from the State Constitution. 

A referendum is now in process of being 
attached to this latest amendment to the 
trapping laws. The humane societies must 
file 10,000 signatures of voters to a peti- 
tion not later than September 10. This 
will be done, and next November the peo- 
ple of the whole state will have an oppor- 
tunity to ballot on the question. Until the 
petition is completed by filing the 10,000 
signatures, the form which the question is 
to assume on the ballot will not be known. 
If the question comes on the repeal of the 
amendment, the humane forces will have 
the “Yes” side; if on the acceptance of 
the amendment, then they will have the 
“No.” They will be amply instructed as 
to whether to vote “Yes” or “No” in due 
time. The main thing is, if we win then 
the original Humane Trapping Act is re- 
stored to full torce. 


Lines on a Popular Enter- 
tainment 


EDITH FRANKLIN WYATT 


Lion, once a fable’s king, 
Now a slave, shown in a ring, 
How I hate to see your pride 
On a ball or barrel ride. 


Leopards, panthers, cougars wild, 

I hate to watch you grouped in mild, 
Dull and senseless “pyramids,” 
Standing as the prodder bids, 

While humans, in a purblind leisure 
Gaze upon this as a pleasure, — 

Like to see your splendors shamed, 
Like to see your freedom tamed, 

Like to see your powers shorn, 

All your instincts crushed and mute, 
While you move through tasks forlorn 
Such as morons think are “cute,” 
While many—not of cynic mind— 
Often say these tasks are kind; 

That tigers do their stunts absurd 
To win the trainer’s pleasant word; 
Panther, lion, puma, cougar 

Act for love and lumps of sugar, 
Though whispers rise from skeptic lips— 
“Then why do trainers carry whips? 
“In shows by Light and Sweetness run, 
“Why does a trainer need a gun?” 


“Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night,” 

How I wish that you were there, 
And not caged here, beneath the stare 
Of stupid myriads in this land, 
Where, docile to a keeper’s hand, 
You’ve learned to cower on a stool, 
Or ring a bell and play the fool, 

In misery, while whips are cracked, 
Through some inane and wretched act, 
And, as when gladiators died, 
Tyranny is glorified. 


Such things once happened in a State 
Beginning to degenerate. 

In days when Rome declined and fell, 
This it was men liked so well 

To watch life tortured in a show. 

So Gibbon said. He ought to know. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Wild Doe Adopts Calf 


EDWARD J. TUCKER 


TORIES cf motherly love never fail 

to find a response in the hearts of men 
the world over. And when such tales con- 
cern parent animals and their young, there 
is a certain wistfulness about them that is 
irresistible. 

The following curious story of the ma- 
ternal instinct in animals is told by A. 
McDonald, who has a farm not far from 
North Bay, in northern Ontario. The tale 
is curious because it presents an odd study 
of motherly protection on the one hand, 
and parental neglect that is rare among 
animals, on the other. 

A young calf disappeared from McDon- 
ald’s farm shortly after its birth. For 
some reason or other, its mother had shown 
a strange indifference to her offspring from 
the very beginning, having come home to 
the barn without the calf on the day it 
was born. McDonald, knowing of the birth, 
had to bring the calf in himself. 

Upon discovering that the calf was 
missing, he at once began a search. After 
spending four days hunting for it, he fi- 
nally found it in the care of a wild doe. 
Though frightened at his approach, the 
doe would not leave the side of the young 
calf, which did not seem to share its fear 
of men. The deer had adopted the neg- 
lected calf and was jealously protecting 
it. The calf seemed to be thriving and 
was loath to leave its foster mother. It 
was with great difficulty that it was secured 
and brought home. Now, it seems that in 
addition to the calf, McDonald will have 
the doe in constant attendance—though at 
a discreet distance—until the calf is full- 
grown. 


Read Jack London’s “Michael Brother of 
Jerry,” mailed, post free, to any address 
upon receipt of price, 75 cents. THE JACK 
LONDON CLUB is bwilt on it. Will you 
join it? No dues. 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


Another Case of Cruelty 
THOMAS ROONEY 


HEY named him “Diogenes,” because he 

lived in a barrel. But unlike the cynic 
ot long ago, this poor chap was unable to 
talk. If so, he would have pleaded for 
death, for freedom—anything but the per- 
secution of being chained. 


Oh, they meant well! They proffered him 
cake and candy. The children teased him 
with a stick because he had 
no appetite. 

He grew thinner day by 
day. Spring merged into 
summer and torrid heat. 
The poor fellow cried and 
struggled. With fall and 
the first flurries of snow 
he became more quiet. The 
smart masters thought 
he was growing domesti- 
cated. 

But one morning in 
November they found him 
sleeping. He had been 
released by the Merciful 
Hand. 


“DIOGENES,” VICTIM OF CAPTIVITY 
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If You Must Shoot 


L. E. EUBANKS 


HIS fall, as usual, many men will shvvot 

ducks. Perhaps I should say shoot 
at them; for the fact is that many so-cal]id 
hunters can’t hit anything of much less size 
than an elephant, even with a shotgun. 

It is often lamented that so many vwn- 
skilled automobile drivers are granted 
licenses; but we should do something, two, 
about this matter of letting poor marks- 
men handle weapons. Surely hunting is 
barbarous enough at best, and it becomes 
unthinkably hideous when the hunters scl- 
dom or never kill their victims outright. 


My belief is that every person who de- 
sires to hunt should make himself a goud 
shot, by practice on inanimate targets, be- 
fore he ever shoots at animals or birds. 
Those who have any consideration for the 
rights and feelings of our dumb friends 
should so qualify themselves voluntarily 
(if they intend to hunt), and those who 
would ignore the qualification should be 
forced by law. 


It’s a serious thing indeed—allowing 
just any and every fellow who can buy a 
license to go forth and cripple animals. 
Not always are they intentionally cruel, 
they don’t intend to cripple when they fire. 
But it requires more than good intentions 
to place the killing shot reliably. 


If you must shoot, be a good shot. If for 
any reason you cannot acquire skill in 
shooting, then drop the whole detestable 
business of hunting. Even with commend- 
able scores on inanimate targets, you may 
be far from successful as a hunter; for the 
conditions, particularly the psychology of 
the thing, are vastly different when the 
targets are live creatures. Considering how 
little there is to be gained from skill with 
firearms today—to say nothing of their 
dangers to life and the effect of hunting 
upon character—I cannot understand why 
firearms appeal to anyone. 


There is not a single desirable result to 
be obtained from hunting that may not be 
gained (usually in fuller measure) from 
some other sport or pastime. Camera work 
or golf will take you into the open air, the 
woods and fields; and billiards, any form, 
is better eye training than shooting a gun. 

I can’t believe that firearms have any 
legitimate place in present-day life, except 
in the hands of officers. Even if I were 
blind to the rights of dumb animals, I still 
recall too vividly that dreadful war and the 
part played by firearms. We smelled enough 
gun-powder then to last for eternity! 


| 
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Air-Cooling Systems 
MORRY TANENBAUM 


FEW years ago, the manufacturer of 

a well-known automobile came out with 
a new principle of cooling his engine. In- 
stead of using water, he would use ordinary 
air. Perhaps, he would have been very 
much surprised to hear that his idea was 
not new at all, that nature had been cool- 
ing the motors of some of her creatures with 
air for many hundreds and thousands of 
years before anyone even thought of the 
automobile. Yet, that is a fact! 

The birds have the highest temperature 
of all the animals, ranging from 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit to 112 degrees Fahrenheit. If 
this temperature is to be maintained, they 
must eat a great deal and the amount of 
food that birds can consume is very well- 
known. 

However, if the health of the birds is to 
be maintained, there must be some way of 
reducing the temperature when it becomes 
too high. In human beings this is accom- 
plished by perspiration. When we perspire, 
the evaporation cools us off. But birds can- 
not perspire. If they did they would not be 
able to fly properly through the air. Even 
if they could, the covering of feathers still 
would not permit them to do so. 

Instead of perspiring the birds cool their 
motors, or their bodies, at the same time 
they fly by using the rapidly rushing air. 
Just at the point where the air from the 
bird’s windpipe branches out through sep- 
arate tubes to enter the two lungs, there 
is another tube which goes to a number of 
air-sacs along the side of the birds. Some 
of the sets of air-sacs run to the neck and 
into the bones there. Another set goes into 
the wishbone and sends branches into mus- 
cles and hollow wing bones. Other sacs are 
below the lungs and in the abdomen. 

Large birds which do much flying, such 
as pelicans and albatrosses, have the air- 
cooling system best developed. Its exact 
function is not well-understood, but there 
is no doubt that it cools off the bones which 
would otherwise become heated with the 
terrific friction of the air. 


A Militant Mixer 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


There is not a better mixer nor a more 
cosmopolitan member of the bird kingdom 
than the little slate-colored catbird. He goes 
south in winter and returns north early in 
the spring. He nests in the thorn-bushes 
and the low, branchy trees, lays three or 
four very blue eggs and, being hardy and 
courageous, manages to overcome changing 
conditions some of which are not conducive 
to bird welfare. 

His best virtues are his willingness to 
fight for other birds in his class and his 
saucy noisiness if an intruder molests his 
home or the homes of such neighbor birds 
as robins, thrushes, bluebirds and kingbirds. 
Different species of birds that are nearly 
the same size and of similar habits often 
fight for each other and by numerical force 
and co-operation drive away crows and the 
Cooper’s hawk, thus saving their homes. 
The catbird is a weed-seed eater and an 
insect eater, yet he is fond of fruit. How- 
ever, the well-informed farmer will not be- 
grudge the catbird the cherries he eats. 
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A Sanctuary and Singing Tower 


PETER GAY 


Sanctuary and Singing Tower at Lake 
Wales, Florida, came of that stuff of 
which dreams are made. One dream, a hun- 
dred years old, was that of a young man and 


TE BOK’S inspiration for the 


SINGING TOWER AMIDST NATURAL BEAUTY 


his bride who found themselves at home on 
a dangerous ledge of rocks along an island 
in the North Sea, a few miles off the Dutch 
coast. It was a grim place, barren of tree 
or living green of any kind. And in the 
expanse of turbulent sea there was not a 
foot of ground on which the birds, storm- 
driven across the water waste, could rest 
in their flight. Hundreds of dead birds 
covered the surface of the sea. 


“An ugly place is ugly only because it 
is not beautiful,” argued the young man. 
“T will plant trees.” And he did, more and 
more every year for the fifty years that he 
lived there. Then one day when the trees 
had grown tall enough to look over the 
sea, spent and driven, the first birds came 
and rested in their leafy shelter. And 
others came and found protection and gave 
their gratitude vent in song. A pair of 
storm-driven nightingales found the island 
and mated there; and as dusk fell upon the 
sea-bound strip of land, the women and 
children would gather to listen to the even- 
ing notes of the birds of golden song. And 
the island became the Island of Nightingales. 

And the wife of the young man who 
planted the trees, said to her children and 
to her children’s children: “Wherever your 
lives may be cast, make you the world a bit 


more beautiful and better because you have 
lived in it.” 

Another dream was born across the water 
four hundred years ago. During the long 
and devastating civil wars of Holland, and 
in a time of siege and distress 
unparalleled, a civic music of 
rare beauty came into being. 
It was the outcome and ex- 
pression of Dutch character, 
and also had its effect in 
moulding that character, so 
open alike to the solemnity 
and to the happiness of life. 
It was the outgrowth of wind- 
mills and waterways and the 
soft and misty outlines of town 
hall and city gate and ancient 
church, where carillons rip- 
pled from old spires and sent 
down from airy heights an in- 
fluence which lightened rou- 
tine, and to happy occupation 
added surpassing charm. 

Bok combined the two 
dreams to make his own dream 
come true. He created a re- 
treat of natural beauty for the 
human—a Sanctuary, where 
the modern pilgrim may seek 
respite from the unrest of the 
age, and in harmony and 
beauty find his loyalty to life 
and to fellowman renewed. 

He built also, in a planting 
typically southern, a refuge 
for birds. In addition to orig- 
inal pine trees, he planted live 
oaks, azaleas, Sabal palms, 
magnolias, gordonias, and 
thousands of ferns and exotic 
plants that offer shelter to 
birds of varying needs; and 
berry bushes of all kinds pro- 
vide them with food. And 
nightingales, the only ones in 
the United States, add their golden voices 
to the never-ending bird concert. 

This garden provides a perfect setting 
for the Singing Tower which, like a great 
folk Spiritual, a symphony in stone, rises 
out of the soul and the soil of its people. 
It is this purely racial genius flowing 
through a noble simplicity of outline, a use 
of native building materials, and an expres- 
sion in its art of the life around it, that 
makes the Singing Tower an idiom of true 
American architecture, and yet keeps it at 
one with the long tradition of Singing 
Towers. 


In Aid of Draft Animals 
in China 


In order to check the rapid decrease of 
livestock in China, due to ignorance and 
cruelty, the nationalist government has 
issued regulations for the treatment of 
draft animals, whether cattle, donkeys, 
horses or mules, according to a recent As- 
sociated Press dispatch from Nanking. The 
maximum load drawn by an animal must 
henceforth not exceed one half of the 
weight of the animal itself. A load carried 
on the back must not exceed one third. 
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I Used to Kill Birds 


M. C. EDWARDS 


Reprinted by reguest 


I used to kill birds in my boyhood, 
Bluebirds, and robins and wrens; 
I hunted them up in the mountains, 
I hunted them down in the glens; 
I never thought it was sinful— 
I did it only for fun— 
And I had rare sport in the forest 
With the poor little birds and my gun. 


But one clear day in the springtime 
I spied a brown bird in a tree, 
Merrily swinging and chirping, 
As happy as bird could be, 
And, raising my gun in a twinkling, 
I fired, and my aim was too true; 
For a moment the little thing fluttered, 
Then off to the bushes it flew. 


I followed it quickly and softly, 
And there to my sorrow I found, 

Right close to its nest full of young ones, 
The little bird dead on the ground! 

Poor birdies! For food they were calling; 
But now they could never be fed, 

For the kind mother-bird who had loved 

them 

Was lying there bleeding and dead. 


I picked up the bird in my anguish, 
I stroked the wee motherly thing 
Who could nevermore feed its dear young 
ones, 
Nor dart through the air on swift wing. 
I made a firm vow in that moment, 
When my heart with such sorrow was 
stirred, 
That never again in my lifetime 
Would I shoot a poor innocent bird! 


Please remember the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals in your will. 
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Our Apartment-House Birds 
HARRIET SMITH HAWLEY 


HE martins have come!” It was 

with that jubilant statement that we 
were greeted on our arrival at camp in 
Alburg, Vermont, the first week in May. 
Being a newcomer to that region, I had to 
take time to consider as to what Martins 
our neighbors referred. In our home village 
we were just preparing to celebrate the 
return of a Martin family who were mis- 
sionaries in China. So I looked at them 
questioningly, but when I saw the farmer’s 
wife point to two large bird-houses, each on 
a fifteen-foot pole, I knew that she referred 
to birds. 

The martins had come. 

“Yes,” she said, “they were a little late 
this year on account of the hard winter. 
They usually arrive on the twenty-fifth of 
April.” 

It was then that I remembered that when 
coming up through the beautiful North 
Hero Island, I had noticed that almost every 
farm had one of these tall bird houses near 
the barn. Now, I knew that they were for 
the martins. 

Why, I began to wonder, did we not see 
these birds in southern New England. Had 
the warring starlings driven them out, or 
was it because the people no longer built 
houses for them? 


For these martins like many people like 
to live in apartments. There is nothing soli- 
tary about them. Indeed, some of the mar- 
tin houses in this Champlain country held 
as many as forty couples. Such a house 
when the young ones were hatched would 
produce a sound of jazz that would certainly 
get on the nerves of such birds as belong to 
the thrush family. And almost all the 
houses were built, for at least twenty pairs. 

I often wondered, as I saw them flying 
in and out of their apartment, how they 
knew they had arrived at the proper en- 


This simple nest is sometimes lined with grass, bits of driftwood or seaweed. 


HOME OF THE MARTINS 


trance. But then, how does any apartment- 
house dweller know where to turn in, «s- 
pecially at night. 

The martins, I was told, send out in the 
early spring scout birds to locate a suitable 
house. Having looked it over carefully, they 
depart to appear later with the prospective 
tenants just arrived from the south. 

Their first job is to clean out the house, 
and no spring house cleaning is done more 
thoroughly. All sticks and dirt are removed 
and carried a distance away from the house. 
Then they are ready for the new nest. 

A friendly bird is the martin. He likes 
to be near people. I noticed that oftentimes 
the handsome gabled house on the lawn of 
a summer resident would be empty, while 
an old soap-box apartment of a farmer 
would be full of birds. They prefer life to 
style. 

They are also friendly with each’ other. 
Sometimes my neighbor said they would all 
disappear for several hours only to return 
with a flock of visiting martins. And then 
what a jolly time they had! 

The last of August, their young being 
full fledged, these martin folks gather in 
great clans, warble together concerning 
their winter plans, and finally take off with 
a noisy good-bye. 

And it is probable that no bird goes far- 
ther, for the purple martins go to South 
America for their winter sojourning. They 
belong to that great swallow family, which 
is noted for its strong swift flight. 

During my entire stay at camp, I de- 
lighted in watching the lovely purplish black 
of these birds against the blue. It reminded 
me of the exquisite Japanese prints. 


But beautiful and interesting as these 
birds are, our northern farmers do not 
build these commodious houses for them for 
that reason alone. Rather do they cater 
to them because they know that they are 
the most persistent insect-eaters of any bird. 
They not only eat insects themselves, but 
they bring up their young on an insect diet. 
The little martins with voracious appetite 
thrive on wasps, bugs, beetles, weevils, 
moths, and flies. 

Strange, it seems, that in so many parts 
of the country these birds are rare simply 
because the farmers no longer build houses 
for them. Perhaps they prefer to buy 
spray and dust guns. I prefer the martin 
method, and so does the farmer of northern 
Vermont. 
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COMMON TERN AND ITS NEST—A SLIGHT DEPRESSION IN THE SAND 
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The Tragedy of the West 


BRUCE JENNINGS 


Y father’s eldest brother is an old man 

now, stooped and gray and weary 
with the weight of many long years. As a 
young man in his early twenties, he traveled 
the West, sometimes on foot, sometimes by 
stagecoach, sometimes on horseback, always 
moving towards the setting sun until stop- 
ped at last by the white-capped breakers of 
the blue Pacific. And then he turned east- 
ward again and, like the good Yankee that 
he is, did not rest until the Pennsylvania 
farmstead had claimed him once more. 

It was my uncle’s two-year Odyssey, and 
he never grew tired in later life of relating 
the strange adventures that befell him on 
this trip. As a small boy I was his favorite 
auditor, and I can remember sitting open- 
mouthed at his feet while he told of the 
great herds of bison that he had seen, and 
of the antelope, and of the deer and the 
elk, and of the bands of wild horses. For 
the West was unfenced in those far-away 
days, and the Indians did not delight in the 
svighter of the wild things that roamed 
the plains and the valleys and the mountain 
slopes. They took only what they needed for 
food and clothing, and it was not until the 
white man came, with his rifle and his rolls 
of barbed wire, that the wild creatures 
ceased to prosper. 

When I came West as a youngster to find 
a new home in the midst of the Rocky 
Mountains, it was with dreams of seeing 
the herds of bison roaming the lowlands and 
the deer drinking their fill at mountain 
streams just as my uncle had described 
them doing. But I soon found that the 
buffaloes had vanished and that the deer had 
become, in many of their former haunts in 
the West, but the creatures of memory. To 
me this was a profound disappointment, and 
I soon came to the humiliating realization 
that no living thing is so wantonly and 
cruelly destructive of innocent and harm- 
less lives as is man. 

To those of us Westerners who love the 
wild things of the earth, this West of ours 
seems vast in its desolation and its loneli- 
ness. It is empty of life. We may travel 
for hours through great reaches of country 
without catching so much as a glimpse of 
a single living thing. The antelope have 
vanished, the few remaining bison are being 
confined in parks, the bands of wild horses 
have been slaughtered. The valleys of the 
West are haunted with the ghosts of wild 
creatures needlessly killed, and many of us 
find this almost unforgivable. The deer and 
the elk, inhabitants of the mountains, have 
not fared so badly and are now increasing 
in numbers. But it is the buffalo and the 
wild horse, which play so large a part in 
the traditions of the West, that we most 
miss. 

In my own short life I have wandered 
over several of the Western states and have 
visited many of their least inhabited spots. 
But I have never seen a buffalo except in 
captivity, only once an antelope—and this 
was but a fleeting glimpse as the badly 
frightened little animal vanished in the 
brush, and but a few times bands of wild 
horses free on the range. This is the trag- 
edy of the West. 

But perhaps our great plains may once 
more echo to the thunder of passing herds 
of bison and our valleys harbor the gentle 
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antelope, while bands 
of wild horses once 
again roam our des- 
ert regions. For it 
seems that many acres 
of land are to be with- 
drawn from cultiva- 
tion under the govern- 
ment’s crop reduction 
program and the na- 
tional forests are to 
be more than doubled 
in area. If this is 
done, it seems prob- 
able that the surplus 
bison in our national 
parks, as well as 
other wild creatures, 
will be placed in these 
areas where, pro- 
tected from those who "= a 
apparently delight in be 
slaughter, they may : 
be allowed to live in 
peace and security. 

This is a prospect 
exceedingly pleasing 
to those of us who would like to see the 
lonely and uninhabited sections of our West 
once more harbor the wild life that hardly 
knew an enemy until the advent of the 
white man. It will seem a belated attempt 
at restitution, some slight compensation for 
the needless cruelty of the past. 


Seoul 


From this far off Eastern city comes an 
interesting report of the work of its local 
S. P. C. A. This active Society sustained 
an almost irreparable loss in the death of 
Mrs. Hobbs last April. She had been its 
foreign secretary and treasurer since the 
bginning of the organization. When one 
thinks of the difficulties this Society has 
in securing sufficient funds for its work, 
it is remarkable that it should have made 
so excellent a record. It has treated some 
2,000 animals during the past year that 
needed attention, over 800 cases of cruelty 
were reported by its inspector and the 
police have interfered in 80 additional 
cases. Over 150 times heavy loads have 
been lightened for the sake of the draft 
animals. We can only send our best wishes 
to the faithful workers in Seoul. 


Be Kind Today 


Be kind today. There are many things to 
do. 

A word of cheer for those who battle 
through 

The many cares which come upon our way. 

A gentle deed will ever live. Be kind today. 


Be kind today. The angels look and smile 

When loving words make someone’s life 
worth while. 

Sadness in this world would never stay 

Before the drifting hours. Be kind today. 


Be kind today. Who knows where we will 
be— 
One minute here, the next eternity. 
Hours, like the roses, quickly pass away. 
Don’t wait for the setting sun. Be kind 
today. 
Lottie C. FRAME 
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WILD BADGER, RIDING MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK, 


MANITOBA 


No Surrender 


Ww. J. BANKS 


O surrender” is the motto of the bad- 

ger, doughty warrior of the sandy 
plains. When cornered, any self-respecting 
badger will die fighting to the last gasp. 
A husky fifteen-pounder is more than a 
match for a good dog of twice his weight. 
As a rule he will not look for trouble, but 
few denizens of the prairies and desert 
countries where the badger lives care to 
take the risk of offending him. 

The badger has often been condemned 
for digging holes which endanger the limbs 
of stock and safety of riders, but on the 
whole his services to mankind outweigh his 
bad points. For he preys upon ground 
squirrels, gophers, field mice, beetles, grass- 
hoppers and other destroyers of field crops. 
He can burrow with extraordinary speed, 
and can dig out his victims no matter how 
quickly or cleverly they themselves are able 
to travel through the earth. 

So short are his sturdy legs, so wide and 
squat and flat is his heavy body, that the 
badger looks for all the world like a tiny 
bear who has been run over by a steam 
roller. In his case nature has entirely sacri- 
ficed speed for the sake of burrowing abil- 
ity, and the badger is one of the few wild 
animals which a man can overtake in an 
open race. But once he reaches his hole 
there is little chance to capture him, and 
so fast can he dig that with a few yards 
start he can even begin a new burrow and 
disappear before being overtaken! 

When taken young, badgers make clean, 
faithful and affectionate pets, though they 
never quite get used to strangers. Like 
raccoons and other wild folk when tamed, 
they are intensely curious and insist on in- 
vestigating everything indoors and out. 
Erecting his fur on end, the badger loves 
to raid bees’ and wasps’ nests, the enraged 
insects entangling themselves vainly in the 
thick coat. When he has gorged himself on 
the succulent honey, the badger rolls in the 
grass to rid himself of the insects and is 
immediately ready for more mischief. 


“Of all the things you wear, your expres- 
sion is the most important.” 
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Our Dumb Animals 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


_ EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Crime of the Strikers 


HE heartless indifference to animal 

suffering of the strikers recently at 
the Chicago Stock-yards seems almost un- 
believable. With tens of thousands of cat- 
tle, swine and other livestock dying from 
lack of food and water because employees 
had struck, the strikers were willing to 
stand idly by and let the poor creatures 
drop dead in their tracks. No wonder 
public sympathy is turning swiftly from 
the strikers, and this irrespective of whe- 
ther their cause is right or wrong. Not 
only have they seriously hurt their own 
organizations but they have hurt other 
similar groups of working men who resort 
to strikes and will not continue on with 
their jobs until differences can be settled 
by arbitration. We pity the women and 
children of the Stock-yards’ strikers who 
will suffer from loss of wages but have 
only unqualified condemnation for the men 
guilty of such inhuman cruelty. 


The Rodeo and Crime 


E have just received a letter from 

the President of The Eve Meyer 
Foundation for the Promotion of Humane 
Education at Houston, Texas, in which we 
are told that 400 delegates from the United 
States, Canada and possibly Mexico who 
will meet at Houston as expert authorities 
in penology and criminology are to be en- 
tertained by a Rodeo. The American Prison 
Association, Texas Board, is to put on this 
Rodeo at Central Prison Farm, only a short 
distance from Houston, the participants 
being prisoners. 

The writer of the letter says, “To me 
this is not far different from the blood 
sports, for I have witnessed performances 
where beasts are needlessly tortured and 
tormented. Furthermore, what do these 
exhibitions do to the baser instincts of 
men’s moral natures? What a spectacle 
from an educational point of view to help 
in reducing crime!’ Evidently Houston’s 
idea of entertaining guests is to furnish 
them with a Rodeo largely banned by no 
small part of the civilized world. 

“Too many people don’t care what hap- 
pens so long as it doesn’t happen to them.” 
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Farewell to Our Waterfow! 


F any of our readers would know how 

rapidly the waterfowl of this country 
are being slaughtered by hunters con- 
sumed with the lust to kill and disregard- 
ful of every right of wild life, let him read 
a publication known as The Plain Truth, 
edited by that distinguished naturalist, 
William T. Hornaday. The United States 
is cursed by a regiment of so-called sports- 
men, who, scattering bait for migratory 
geese and ducks and through the use of 
live decoys and the sudden glare of flood 
lights at night, are wiping out with pump 
guns and machine guns thousands of wild- 
fowl, the sight of which and the flight of 
which are a joy to those vast millions of 
this country who, with Ruskin, would 
rather see a bird fly than eat it. 

In the publication above referred to one 
is amazed to read of the hunting clubs, 
such as the California Game Department 
Association, that appear to be opposing in 
every possible way such control of hunters 
as would prevent the ultimate wiping out 
of the nation’s wildfowl. The Plain Truth 
quotes from a reliable news item the fol- 
lowing: 

A nice flight of ducks, estimated 
from 25,000 to 50,000 birds, came 
into the rice country at Willows, Sac- 
ramento Valley, California, last Tues- 
day. They made good fodder for the 
near-by clubs for about three days. 
They were so nearly annihilated there 
that the remaining few were not no- 
ticed in the further flight southward. 
This is in the same section of the state 
where, in 1931, two men were reported 
champion game hog slaughterers of 
the world, having killed 218 geese in 
one hour and 450 through one day. 


“Today,” we quote, “‘a struggle is on in 
Washington between the _ well-informed 
and conscientious officers of the Federal 
Government on one side, and the blood- 
crazy game-shooters on the other. The 
migratory game of North America is the 
stake. Canada helplessly looks on, asking, 
‘Will the game-killers of the United States 
now destroy ALL of Canada’s migratory 
game?’ ” 

Every lover of the waterfowl of the 
country we urge to write today to the 
Hon. Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., urging oppo- 
siticn to the baiting of these creatures and 
urging him to take measures, however 
drastic, to save the waterfowl from im- 
minent extinction. 


A Century of Progress? 


From a letter written to the Executive 
Office of A Century of Progress, Chicago, 
Tilinois, by an animal lover: 

Executive Office of 

A Century of Progress, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
Gentlemen: 


To my greatest amazement I read a re- 
port that the management of the Chicago 
Fair made arrangements for a wild animal 
show at the Fair grounds. According to 
the Chicago Daily News, shipments of 


these poor creatures, helpless against the 
cunning and power of man, are arriving 
from every port of the globe. 


Sept. 19384 


There is no doubt that the Standard Oi 
Company dealt a great blow to its bu-iness 
all over the United States through their 
exhibit of wild animals at the Chicago Fair, 
Now the management of “A Century of 
Progress,” not satisfied with this exposition 
of brutality, barbarism and cruelty. will 
show a still greater barbarism by torturing 
other hundreds of wild animals in addition 
to the Standard Oil Company’s brutality 
show. 

Performances of this caliber are cer- 
tainly no evidence of progress, of ¢thies, 
nor an attribution to the so greatly needed 
elevation and refinement of character of 
thousands of men, women and children, 
Such barbarism tends to a greater de- 
moralization of character of certain classes 
of people, for which the American people 
are paying annually some thirteen billion 
dollars in taxes. 

I and many of my friends do consider 
such wild animal shows a disgrace, espe- 
cially for Chicago’s “A Century of Pro- 
gress.” It is turning the Fair into an affair 
of barbarism and cruelty. It will remind 
people of the days of Nero and ancient 
Rome. 


Destruction of Alaskan Sea- 
Lions 


N June 19 we telegraphed the Presi- 

dent of the United States urging him 
not to sign a measure, which, according to 
newspaper reports, seemed to threaten the 
total destruction of our Alaska sea-lions. 
We are glad to publish the reply from the 
Department of Commerce. 


“Your telegram of June 19, addressed 
to the President, requesting that approval 
be withheld on the bill to lessen protection 
of Alaska sea-lions, has been referred to 
this office for acknowledgment. 

In this connection you are advised that 
the bill in question, H. R. 869, introduced 
on March 14, 1934, by Delegate Dimond, 
passed the House of Representatives on 
May 7, and passed the Senate on June 13 
with an amendment as follows: 

“That sea-lions shall not be killed in the 
waters of Alaska except under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may prescribe, in order to prevent 
the extinction of sea-lions as a species of 
interesting sea life in the waters of 
Alaska.” 

On June 15 the House agreed to the 
amendment, and on June 16 the measure 
was approved by the President. 

It would seem that the above-quoted 
amendment, which was offered by Senator 
Dill in practically the closing hours of the 
73rd _ session of Congress, will meet the 
objections which you have to the bill. Be- 
fore adoption of the amendment, the bill 
would have removed all protection from 
sea-lions in Alaskan waters, but under 
the present circumstances any killings of 
such animals will be in accordance with 
regulations of the Secretary of Commerce. 

It is planned that the regulations re- 
garding the matter will be along the same 
general line as those which this Depart- 
ment has had in effect for several years 
past. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. E. JACKSON 
Acting Commissioner 
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CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. A. J. FURBUSH, Treas.; Mrs. 
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Springfield Branch—Mrs. DoNnaLp C. Kise, Pres. ; 
Mrs. AARON Baca, Treas. 


Winchester Branch—Mrs. RicHarp S. TAyLor, 
Pres.; Miss Bessie SMALL, Treas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers . 16,817 
Cases investigated............... 495 
Animals examined.... .......... 5,853 
Animals placed inhomes... ...... 88 
Lost animals restored to owners... 32 
Number of prosecutions ........ : 5 
Number of convictions ........... 5 
Horses taken from work. ........ 27 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 33 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,748 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected ............... 39,€81 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Martha D. Wilson 
of Wakefield, and Isabella P. Shaw of 
Wellesley. 


August 13, 1934. 


“It often shows a fine command of lan- 
guage to say nothing.” 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 

. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 

. SCHNEIDER, v.mM.p., Asst. Chief 

SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 

. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 

MUNSON, v.M.p. 

. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
Veterinarians 


A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JULY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 753 Cases 2,461 
Dogs 572 Dogs 2,023 
* Cats 165 Cats 375 
Birds 10 Birds 52 
Horses 3 Horses we 
Rabbit 1 Rabbits 3 
Deer 1 Skunks B 
Skunk “fh Turtle 1 

Goat 
Operations 724 Squirrel i 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary Cases .... 282,945 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital .......... 123 
Cases entered in Dispensary ......._ 309 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Some Prosecutions in July 


A defendant, automobile driver, who 
struck and injured a dog and left the 
scene of the accident without making 
himself known, was charged with the of- 
fense, and also for operating car without 
a license, (two counts). Upon the first 
the case was placed on file and on the 
latter count he was fined $20. 

For selling a horse which had been or- 
dered removed from work, as being unfit 
for labor, the defendant was found guilty. 
He returned the price paid; the horse was 
ordered killed and court placed the case 
on file. 

Three other defendants were summoned 
into court in a case also involving the sale 
and use of an unfit horse. One defendant 
who pleaded guilty to the charge of sub- 
jecting the animal to unnecessary cruelty 
and suffering by working him, was sen- 
tenced to jail for thirty days. The sec- 
ond, who sold the horse, also pleaded 
guilty and was fined $5. The third was 
too sick to go to court and his case was 
continued. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. 
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Fete at Gloucester 


BOUT 350 women, attired in summer 

gowns of brilliant hues, adorned the 
beautiful grounds of Houndsmoor Lodge, 
Bass Rocks, East Gloucester, at the benefit 
garden party for the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., held July 18 under the auspices of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Society. 

Attractions included a fashion show, un- 
der the direction of Plotkin Bros. of Bos- 
ton, in which Miss Catherine Pentecost and 
other girls of the Junior League served as 
models; an American dance by Mr. Edmund 
Bradley; songs by Miss Josephine Consetta, 
dramatic soprano. There were also fortune 
telling and tea. The grounds, generously 
contributed by Mrs. Frederic L. Morrill, 
proved an ideal setting for the fete. Mrs. 
Morrill’s English house with its various 
rooms furnished in different periods and 
the pine kitchen, one of the show places of 
New England, as well as the beautiful 
English brick kitchen, was greatly enjoyed 
by the guests. 

Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, president 
of the Auxiliary was general chairman, 
assisted by these hostesses: Mrs. William 
Haswell, Mrs. James Corbett, Mrs. Charles 
T. Harding, Mrs. Roy A. Perry, Mrs. Char- 
les C. Hoyt, Mrs. John A. Dykeman, Mrs. 
Samuel S. Sutcliff, Mrs. Frank S. Hobbs, 
Mrs. William J. McDonald and Mrs. 
Manuel Grayce. 


Humane Work in Taunton 


An increase in the work of the Taunton 
Branch of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
was shown at its recent annual meeting, 
when the following statistics were reported: 
Homes were found for 85 dogs and cats; 
58 animals were restored to owners, and 
671 diseased, injured or unwanted animals 
were humanely put to sleep. Mrs. Howard 
F. Woodward was re-elected president. The 
Taunton Society now has a membership 
of 68, which is an increase of ten over the 
preceding year. 


Relief for Horses 


At the five watering stations maintained 
by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in Boston 
for the relief of animals, working horses 
were served 9,835 times during the period 
from June 26 to August 3. At one station 
alone, India Square, over 3,300 drinks were 
given to thirsty animals. We know of no 
other form of relief that the Society can 
render which is more necessary at a time 
of distress and exhaustion for hard-working 
animals than to provide them with this 
free refreshment. 


Humane Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. 

We will welcome your contribution to 
this fund. Please make checks payable to 
Treasurer, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and 
specify that the amount contributed is for 
the Humane Education Trust Fund. 
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Giory To 
GOD, 


Peace ON Eartn, | 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Couneel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. Macomser, Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 

Luis Pareja Cornejo............. Ecuador 

Charies A. France 

Leonard T. Hawksley............ Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 
Mexico 

Spain 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, III. 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 

Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


Societies’ Annuity Bonds 


ANY men and women, lovers of ani- 

mals, are getting both happiness and 
material comfort from our two Societies’ 
Annuity Bonds. These bonds are absolutely 
safe and yield a return according to one’s 
age. They make their appeal ordinarily to 
people over 40 years of age. Send the 
coupon for a free folder which gives full 
details. Fill in the coupon and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send 

me your folder which tells all about your 
Annuity Bonds. 
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The Anti-Steel Trap Bill 


Which English Humanitarians Are Seeking 
to Secure 


E it enacted by the King’s most Excel- 

lent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows:— 

1. From and after the expiry of one 
year after the passing of this Act any per- 
son manufacturing, buying, selling, or hav- 
ing in his possession or custody the com- 
mon steel trap or any other mechanical 
device calculated to catch rabbits or other 
animals or birds in such manner as to 
inflict pain by gripping a limb or limbs 
of such rabbits or other animals or birds 
shall be guilty of an offense punishable on 
summary conviction by a fine not exceeding 
£50 or by imprisonment with or without 
hard labour not exceeding three months or 
by both such imprisonment and such fine. 

2. This Act may be cited as the Steel 
Traps Act, 1934. 


Report from Turkey 


ROM Istanbul, the city we all used 

to know as Constantinople, comes an 
excellent report from the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Alice W. Manning, of the work 
of the S. P. C. A. of that city. We have 
space for just a word or two, though the 
report is worthy of much fuller notice. 

Two facts, it is asserted, witness to gen- 
uine accomplishments for the year 1933. 
The first is the founding of an S. P. C. A. 
at Ankara, which is now really the capital 
city of Turkey, and the decision of the 
Municipal Council of Istanbul forbidding 
all camel fights. These cruel and degrad- 
ing spectacles have been absolutely out- 
lawed and this the report speaks of as a 
matter of great importance. The second 
is that much has been done to stop a very 
universal and cruel sport known as cock- 
fighting. 

In humane education much good work 
was accomplished. Eight talks each month 
were given in primary schools and an ex- 
cellent conference was held at the annual 
reception given at Robert College to the 
pupils of the school for police. Also at 
Robert College was held the annual speak- 
ing contest for the Angell Medal Prize. A 
large amount of literature and posters was 
sent out to the most important primary 
schools of Asia Minor. 

Here are a few of the statistics from 
the report of the work of the hospital con- 
nected with the Istanbul Society. Number 
of days of hospitalization were 698; num- 
ber of dogs humanely put to sleep, 3,337, 
and cats, 3,583. When one realizes what 
has been done to save the dogs of this cele- 
brated city from the sufferings to which 
they were subjected in the past years he 
must congratulate the Society for what it 
has accomplished. During five months of 
the year the hospital had no one it could 
send to answer calls for animals to be 
brought to the hospital for various pur- 
poses. However, for the other seven months 
such calls amounted to 1,200. Place these 
facts over against the condition of things 
in Constantinople a few years ago and 
one can only marvel at the splendid things 
that have been accomplished. 
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For Peace and Freedom 


OR these two great ideals the Wom.n’s 

International League was organi 
The League just now is seeking to |} ive 
August 27 nationally recognized in .m- 
memoration of the signing of the Kelloxg- 
Briand Pact for the Renunciation of \\ ar. 
We are glad to give such publicity as we 
can to this endeavor. The League alsv is 
issuing the following card asking for 
signatures. If any of our readers would 
like to sign the cards who may rot be able 
to obtain them and they will autho) ize 
us to sign their names to such a card we 
will do it for them and forward the name 
to the League’s headquarters, 532 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. A postal 
card to us will be all that is necessary. 
NO MORE WAR 

Registration of Citizens 
I hereby join with people in all countries 
who desire to end war in demanding that 
governments—pledged to settle disputes by 
peaceful means—immediately give up the 
dangerous, expensive armaments of war. 
I join with other citizens of the United 
States in calling on our President to use 
all his great power to secure World Dis- 
armament and to end War. 


Every MAN OR WOMAN who believes in 
the sacredness of human life; who realizes 
that another world war would bring un- 
told horror and suffering and threaten the 
very existence of humanity; who knows 
that a race in armament such as_ the 
great nations are now beginning, is one of 
the most certain causes of war; and who 
believes that the people must secure action 
by their government NOW, ending war 
for all time IS ASKED TO SIGN THIS 
CARD. 
Send to 

WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 

532—17th Street 

Washington, D. C. 


American Fondouk, Fez, 


Morocco 
Report for June, 1934—30 Days 
Daily average, large animals 35 
Forage for same $31.27 
Daily average dogs 73 
Forage for same 3.90 
Large animals humanely put to sleep 17 11.79 
Transportation 3.59 
Wages, grooms, etc. 91.78 
Superintendent’s salary 159.36 
Assistant’s salary 83.00 
Veterinary’s salary 26.56 
Motor allowance 16.60 
Sundries 10.94 
$438.79 


Entries: 11 horses, 11 mules, 32 donkeys. 
Exits: 7 horses, 7 mules, 26 donkeys. 


Monthly Report of Supt.’s Assistant, and Inspector, 
on 70 native fondouks, and the two markets for ani- 
mals held twice weekly. Kilometers traveled, 329; 
eases investigated, 839; animals seen, 13,302; animals 
treated, 4,686; animals transferred, 16. 


The teacher was giving her class a test 
on lessons in natural history. “Now, 
Bobby,” she said, “tell me where the ele- 
phant is found.” 

Bobby hesitated a moment; then his face 
lighted up as he answered, “The elephant 
is such a large animal that it is scarcely 
ever lost.” —Montreal Star 
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Animal’s Devotion 


A Letter in The Christian Science Monitor 
OES not the secret of animal intelli- 
gence lie somewhat with humanity it- 

self? There is a story of a man living some- 
where on the Western Australian seaboard, 
whose habit it was to swim out every morn- 
ing to an outlying island and back. He was a 
great lover of all living creatures, and he 
would be regularly accompanied by a con- 
voy of sharks, who made, however, no 
attempt to attack him. On the other hand, 
there is a particular breed of dog, originally 
kept solely to be slaughtered for their furry 
coats. Bred but to this end and treated 
accordingly, is it any wonder that, even 
as domestic pets, they still should remain 
notoriously the most reserved and aloof of 
their kind? 

On the whole, however, the place of dogs 
and horses in the hearts of a humanity 
which often finds there its only common 
ground of devotion serves as the best ex- 
ample of the high degree of intelligence to 
be elicited by love. Whereas jungle life, 
with its endless preying of one upon an- 
other, on the contrary, is surely an equally 
telling epitome of those human lusts that 
send men forth to kill for sport or food. 

To those who urge the argument that 
man was given dominion over the beasts, I 
would reply that man has but to find his 
dominion over the bestial elements of hu- 
man thought to see in the animal creation 
such qualities as happiness, gentleness, 
trustfulness, grace and beauty, indeed cre- 
ated for his enjoyment and food—food for 
thought rather than the body. Is it not, by 
the way, a significant fact that the horse 
and the cow, the elephant and the camel, 
strongest (the first proverbially), most use- 
ful as well as most intelligent of beasts, 
should themselves subsist on the “herb bear- 
ing seed ... and every tree, in which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed,” the which, 
however impractical to implement, it is 
equally biblically laid down for us, alone 
“shall be for meat.” And what of one 
Daniel, who is on record as having substi- 
tuted “pulse” for the “King’s meat” ’ere 
later facing unscathed the king of beasts? 

Do animals think? Have the stars in 
their courses intelligence? Is man himself 
intelligent? The fact is that neither the 
one nor the other can be truly said to boast 
any intelligence of their own, so much as 
being individual manifestations of the one 
intelligence that, rightly sensed, shines 
tenderly and majestically through nature 
itself. 

If animals do not think in terms of hu- 
man reason, they yet express this intelli- 
gence in some measure, thus entitling them 
to a sure entry into our fullest considera- 
tion and compassion. 

EpcarR NEWGASS 

London, Eng. 


Who Want War? 


It’s not the men who were in the last 
war. It’s not the people of any land. It’s 
chiefly the soulless manufacturers of mu- 
nitions who have piled up millions for 
themselves over the graves of millions of 
their fellows. May the day come when such 
war material as must be manufactured 
Shall be wholly taken out of the hands of 
private companies. —Boston Herald 
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TWO DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH HUMANITARIANS 


Left, Colonel Leonard Noble of Harpsden Court, Henley-on-Thames, the oldest 
member in years of service of the Council of the Royal S. P. C. A.; right, Sir Robert 
Gower, M. P., who has secured most valuable humane legislation through the British 
Parliament, and is recognized in Parliament as an outstanding champion of animal life. 


Breaking Nature’s Balance 
CARL SCHURZ LOWDEN 


AMPERING with Nature is dangerous 

business. Nature maintains its own 
balance. Whenever man unsettles or upsets 
this status quo he brings about infinitely 
worse conditions than existed before. 

About sixty years ago many of our native 
songbirds nested in lawns, orchards and the 
eaves of outbuildings. One could sit inside 
his home by a window and watch cheery 
bluebirds, wrens, redbirds, orioles, robins, 
catbirds and purple martins. Even the 
brown thrasher would venture into the 
shrubbery to raise its family. Most of these 
birds have changed their habits, not from 
preference but to escape association with 
alien birds. 

Originally St. Helena, 
was exiled, had a great forest spreading 
over its area. The people wanted milk and, 
as cattle would not do well there, they im- 
ported goats which would serve the double 
purpose of supplying milk and meat. The 
herds of goats soon increased so rapidly 
that they got out of hand. The large trees 
were sold for lumber. The goats ate the 
young trees with the result that the island 
is now barren. 

The owner of an estate in Hungary im- 
ported muskrats and turned them loose on 
his land. Perhaps he thought the animals 
would enhance the attractiveness of his 
place, or he may have planned to have a 
fur farm. In a few years the animals multi- 
plied enormously because in Hungary they 
did not encounter their natural enemies 
which would normally keep them within 
conservative numbers. They undermined 
dams and canals. They wrought such de- 
plorable destruction that the government 
finally announced it would pay $25,000 to 
any person who would restore Hungary to 
its former plane of a muskrat-free country. 

Sugar planters on the South American 


where Napoleon 


island of Trinidad prospered until half a 
century ago. Then the damage done by 
countless rats rose to such proportions that 
the future of the sugar industry was 
shrouded in blackness. What could be done? 
The rats would not be tempted into traps. 
Neither ferrets nor cats could reduce their 
alarming numbers. In desperation the plant- 
ers imported the furry mongoose from In- 
dia. In a few years the newcomer had dis- 
posed of the rats. But even a mongoose 
must eat; so it raided poultry yards, ate 
the eggs and the chickens, then it centered 
its attention upon the native birds. Now it 
happened that the birds had been keeping 
the caterpillars under control; so the cater- 
pillars and grasshoppers, freed from their 
natural enemy, went on a destructive ram- 
page. The end is not yet in sight, though the 
government pays a bounty for the mongoose. 

For many years Sable Island, off the coast 
of Nova Scotia, had almost no animal life 
other than rabbits and gulls. Rats came in 
with a shipment of merchandise for the 
lighthouse. Cats were then imported to ex- 
terminate the rats. When that job was done 
they cleaned up the rabbits. The cats be- 
came so wild that the settlers conceived the 
idea of obtaining foxes to deal with them. 
When the foxes had destroyed the cats there 
was so little food left for them that they 
could not survive. Now the gulls are the 
only animal life on the island. 

Whenever and wherever man has tam- 
pered with Nature’s exquisite balance among 
her children he has invariably aggravated 
distressful conditions. 


Annual Humane Meeting 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association will be 
held at Columbus, Ohio, beginning Tuesday, 
October 9, 1934, and continuing through 
three days. Preparations are being made 
for an unusually attractive program. 


¥ 
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Nature’s Friend 


“Say what you like, all things love me. 
I pick no flowers—That wins the Bee. 


The summer’s Moths think my hand one 
To touch their wings with Wind and Sun. 


The Garden Mouse comes near to play, 
Indeed, he turns his eyes away. 


The Wren knows well I rob no nest: 
When I look in, she still will rest. 


The hedge stops cows, or they would come 
After my voice, right to my home. 


The Horse can tell straight from my lip, 
My hand would not hold any whip. 


Say what you like, all things love me! 
Horse, Cow, and Mouse, Bird, Moth and Bee. 


WILLIAM DAVIES 


Passing Heroes 
WILL HERMAN 


HE greatest group of dog heroes, the 

St. Bernards of the Swiss mountain 

passes, is in grave danger of becoming ex- 

tinct. There are several reasons for this 
most tragic state of affairs. 

First is the increasing blindness of these 

noble creatures. Constant exposure to the 


glaring whiteness of the snow, going on‘ 


for successive generations for about five 
hundred years, has weakened the eyes of 
these dogs so greatly that it is feared total 
blindness will set in before many genera- 
tions have passed. 

Time and again this group has all but 
been wiped out by a sudden storm or ava- 
lanche. Time and again a new race has 
been bred from two or three of the remain- 
ing stock. The true St. Bernard dog is to 
be found only in the Alpine Pass, in the 
Hospice under the care of the monks. They 
have been offered some truly tremendous 
amounts for these dogs, but the monks re- 
fuse to sell. So it is that the group is one 
of the most exclusive and purest of any, 
with a pedigree longer than most. 

Now comes another terror in the life of 
these creatures, devoted to the service of 
mankind. Slowly they are becoming un- 
necessary; the telephone, wireless and auto 
are beginning to creep in. Roads are being 
built and kept clear; the dangers of these 
mountain passes which are frozen over for 
nine months of the years are being con- 
stantly lessened. Soon there will be no need 
for the St. Bernards. 

The monks and their dog brigade have 
saved thousands of lives, as their records 
show, over a period of five hundred years. 
Is this, then, to be the end of their careers? 

Remarkable improvement made in hand- 
ling the traffic in recent years has made 
much of the rescue work of the famous Al- 
pine monks and their dogs unnecessary. It 
was recently reported that they have de- 
cided to abandon their famed monastery 
and will establish themselves in Tibet in 
the mighty Himalayas where they can train 
their dogs and give even greater service 
to mankind. Ski trails will break the 
smooth snows of the Himalayas instead of 
the Alps as these monks follow the big 
tracks and lusty howls of their dogs. 
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Dogs in Churches 


CCORDING to a ruling of the Chan- 

cellor of the Norwich Diocese, dogs 
may go to church. This decision was made 
when an applicant brought a dog with him 
to the Consistory Court held in Norwich 
Cathedral. 

The Chancellor, after remarking that 
Mr. Justice Hawkins used to take his dog 
into court, with him, turned to the owner 
of the dog, which was crouching upon his 
knee, and said, “Do not try to hide him. 
There is good precedent for having a dog 
in court and in church.” 

The incident brings to mind a miscellany 
of references to the old custom of taking 
dogs to church. It seems to have been a 
common practice in former days, and 
ancient church records and accounts con- 
tain some quaint entries regarding them. 
Such churches, for instance, had dog-doors 
cut in the main doors so that dogs could 
pass out and in when the latter were closed 
during service time. 

Dog-tongs were in frequent use, appar- 
ently to eject troublesome dogs, and it was 
one of the duties of the verger in some 
parishes to keep dogs out of the church. In 
the West Riding villages, in Yorkshire, be- 
tween sixty and seventy years ago, the 
verger was often known as the “dogknop- 
per,” while in several old church account 
books the payment of money “for keeping 
ye dogs out of church” is recorded. The 
quotation is made from a 17th century 
entry in the books of Pancrasweek church, 
in North Devon. 

There is even a fourteenth century church 
where the rails separating the chancel from 
the nave are set so close together as to leave 
little space between, and this is said to have 
been a device of Archbishop Laud to pre- 
vent the canine part of the congregation 
from penetrating into the sanctuary dur- 
ing the sacrament. 

Even today, in Scotland and the Border 
counties, the custom has not yet died out. 
There are many anecdotes told of the High- 
land sheep-dogs which form a regular part 
of the congregation in the village kirks. 
They are the constant companions of their 
masters, the shepherds, and accompany them 


THE FAMOUS ST. BERNARD HOSPICE IN THE SWISS ALPS 


even into the pews. The Cheviot shepherds, 
for instance, order their collies “to clap 
down” and the dogs go to sleep. “And 
now....” has an electrical effect on them— 
the long enforced rest is over. The minister 
has to devise many a means of keeping the 
dogs in ignorance of the approaching end 
of the service, in order to finish in due 
decorum. 

Dean Ramsey, in his “Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character,” wrote of the 
same custom among the shepherds of Suth- 
erland. There were, he said, as many dogs 
as people in the churches, and they sat out 
the Gaelic service with commendable pa- 
tience until the last psalm, and then they 
began to stretch and prepare to depart. 
One congregation, he added, found a way 
to hoodwink the sagacious dogs. They sat 
during the blessing, and so obtained quiet 
and order until the end. 

A story which may not be as “tall” as it 
sounds at first, is told by a north-country- 
man. On the Scottish border a number of 
Presbyterian shepherds had come to a 
Church of England service for a special 
sermon. At the end of the sermon the 
“Presbyterian” dogs got up ready to walk 
out; the “Church of England” dogs waited 
for the blessing. Dogs as intelligent as 
sheep-dogs might easily have adapted them- 
selves to custom, even to the details of the 
church service. 


The character of the sheep-dog, of course, 
makes him a more suitable churchgoer than 
most others—he is obedient, not quarrel- 
some, quiet, and content to rest during this 
interlude in his hard-working week. He 
does not abuse his privilege, and is so in- 
tegral a part of the population of the sheep 
country villages of the North, and so in- 
separable from his master, that his pres- 
ence seems to be normal and right. 


Yet in former days, when the custom was 
perhaps universal in England also, the 
presence of dogs in church seems to have 
been more than a slight nuisance. The 
heterogeneous character of the dog-popula- 
tion of the English village must have made 
their church-going a lively and unruly 
proceeding. 


M. E. in The Animals Advocate 
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Dobbin’s Heaven 


MAGDALENE G CLARK 


When the drag of the bit seemed so hard 
to endure, 
You must have longed for release; 
You dreamed of a heaven, Old Dobbin, I’m 
sure, 
And you pictured this haven of peace. 


And now, as you stand by the old pasture 
wall, 
Away from the long-traveled road, 
By the look in your eye, you've forgotten 
it all— 
The weariness—thirst—and the load. 


In the shade of the trees you will peace- 
fully drowse 
And there by the brook you will sink 
Your nose in its depths, while a few 
friendly cows 
Will gather there with you to drink. 


Heaven comes upon earth if contentment 
is there, 
And you longed for a heaven you knew; 
Rest after labor—and someone to share 
In the joy of your dream coming true. 


In the Rodeo’s Wake 


The rodeo companies that perform peri- 
odically in the small towns of the Middle 
West throughout the summer months are 
not only exhibitions of uncalled for cruelty 
to dumb animals but, the members of the 
companies being mostly young men without 
conscience or honor, they contribute to the 
moral delinquency of young people of both 
sexes wherever they go. Not only this, but 
many people spend money watching those 
barbaric performances that they need for 
bread and clothes. Any one of the many 
counts against the rodeo is sufficient tw 
justify legislation against it, and all of 
them together make it a public nuisance. 

Several instances are on record of the 
moral wreckage that has followed in the 
tewns where these degrading exhibitions 
have taken place. WILLIS MEHANNA 


One of the hardest speeches in the world 
to make sound convincing is the one setting 
forth the reasons why your son can’t buy 
a dog. 


MERRY MATES 
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BRINGING CHILDREN TO SCHOOL, JACKSON HOLE, WYOMING 


Here the snow is often five feet deep and covered sleighs drawn by horses are the 
only means of transportation. The faithful animals put forth tremendous exertion 


to perform their task. 


A Queer Little Hoax 
MARGARET SHELTON 


HO is acquainted with the praying 

mantis? For thousands of years, in 
all parts of the world, this odd little creature 
has borne a reputation for saintliness. The 
cause has been that it habitually assumes 
an attitude that appears devotional. Set- 
tled on the ground, it raises it head and 
thorax, clasps together the joints of its 
front legs, raises them as if in supplication, 
and remains in this posture for hours. 

The name mantis (diviner) was given to 
this insect by the Greeks, in accordance with 
the notion that when the creature assumes 
its strange attitude it is engaged in prayer. 
Naturalists have encouraged this supersti- 
tion by giving names to the different species 
which imply some kind of sanctity; thus 
we have the mantis oratoria, mantis religi- 
osa, mantis superstitiosa, and so on. With 
the French it is leprecheur (the preacher) ; 
with the Germans it is Gottesbeterin (wor- 
shiper of God) ; while the English-speaking 
people have dubbed it the praying insect. 

Species of insects known as mantis belong 
to the order of orthoptera, which includes 
crickets, grasshoppers, locusts, cockroaches, 
and the like. They are of bright, variegated 
colors, and are sometimes quite large, even 
three or four inches in length. The mantis 
lays its eggs at the end of the summer in 
rounded fragile shells, which it attaches to 
the branches of trees, and which do not 
hatch till the following summer. It differs 
in locomotion from its orthopterous rela- 
tives which travel by jumps, while the man- 
tis crawls so slowly that its progress can 
be discerned only by careful and prolonged 
watching. 

There is another definite characteristic 
by which the mantis differs from the other 
groups of its order, for, while they are veg- 
eterian, this insect is carnivorous. Not 
only is it a carnivore which lives by killing 
and devouring other insects; it is also a 
creature of the most quarrelsome disposi- 
tion; in fact, it is a ferocious cannibal. If 
two of these insects are shut up together, 
they engage in deadly combat. Even the 
larvae attack one another. In their con- 
tests the male, being smaller than the fe- 
male, is often the victim. 

The traditional religious attitude of this 


ferocious little savage is simply a lying in 
wait for food. He fixes himself as if in 
rapt devotion upon some convenient stalk 
or leaf, and then bends his chest and shoul- 
ders into almost an erect position, press- 
ing together his arms in front, and looking 
well out before him, with the palpi of his 
lips slightly vibrating. In this expectant 
mood he seems to remain motionless for 
hours, but all the time he mounts slowly. 
The closest. watching does not reveal how 
this most gradual of all climbing is accom- 
plished. Not a limb can be seen to move, 
yet on and on he glides. It is while in these 
fits of ecstasy that he seizes his prey. Pounc- 
ing stealthily upon an unwary insect that 
settles within convenient reach, he seizes 
his victim between his upraised legs, and 
fixes it there between the rows of spikelets 
with which these prehensile limbs are fur- 
nished. After a deliberate inspection of 


the morsel held in this position, he sets to 
work to devour it. 


Do not fancy that you will lower your- 
selves by sympathy with the lower crea- 
tures; you cannot sympathize rightly with 
the higher, unless you do with those. 

JOHN RUSKIN 

There are about 12,000,000 dogs in the 
United States and when the various food 
concerns, small animal hospitals, breeding 
kennels, and other canine industries are 
considered, the value of the animals reaches 
$80,000,000, says a pet magazine. 


Will You Sign This Petition? 


If so, please send us your name and ad- 
dress as indicated below, and we will add 
it to the list. 


The Petition 


We, the undersigned, knowing the great 
and unnecessary cruelty of the present 
methods of slaughtering food animals, do 
hereby pledge ourselves to cut our con- 
sumption of meat and meat products ten 
per cent or more, until humane slaughter 
is installed in every abattoir, all carcases 
to be stamped “Humanely slaughtered.” 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and twenty-two new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during July. Of 
these, 113 were in Illinois, eight in Vir- 
ginia, and one in Georgia. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 203,258. 


On Atlanta Playgrounds 


ROM our field worker in Georgia, Mrs. 

Katherine Weathersbee, comes the re- 
port that through the co-operation of the 
recreation director of the FERA in Atlanta, 
humane education is being included in the 
program at the twenty-one playgrounds in 
that city, so that 25,000 children are being 
given daily instruction in kindness to ani- 
mals. Pet parades, pet shows, kindness 
plays and readings are always featured in 
some of the groups. Mrs. Weathersbee has 
provided one hundred ribbons to be given 
as prizes and also supplied literature to 
all the instructors. Every child is enrolled 
in the Band of Mercy and has taken the 
pledge of the Jack London Club. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


** Minnie”’ 
LEON J. GAYLOR 


T isn’t often that an alley cat has an 

opportunity to hob-nob with the famous. 
And it isn’t often that the death of such 
a feline is mourned by the literary great. 


“Minnie” was a child of the alleys. She 
couldn’t have been expected to amount to 
much. She didn’t come from a line of ped- 
igreed and be-ribboned ancestors. No man 
knows her ancestry; no man knows the 
story of her early life. 

One day when Joe Bleeck, founder of New 
York’s famous Artists’ and Writers’ Club, 
opened the door to fix the lock Minnie 
strolled nonchalantly in. The club members 
weren’t usually enthusiastic about stray 
cats, but Minnie started right in paying her 
way by killing the rats about the club. 
Writers and artists aren’t really such a 
bad sort, and Minnie soon made a host of 
friends. 

Among those friends were such as Enrico 
Caruso, who used to come across the street 
to the club from the Metropolitan Opera 
House. In those days the great Caruso was 
at the height of his fame, while Minnie was 
just a black and white alley cat, but the 
greatest singer of all was glad to speak a 
kind word to Minnie, and to pat her head 
when she rubbed against his leg. 

Then there was Albert Payson Terhune, 
who has written such charming stories of 
dogs. Minnie was very lucky to know him, 
tor he liked cats, too, and they became very 
fast friends. 

There were many others with whom Min- 
nie became acquainted in her years at the 
club—Lawrence Tibbett, the singer; the late 
Clare Briggs; Mario Chamlee; William J. 
Fallon; Donald Henderson Clarke—many 
other persons of whom most anybody would 
be glad to be able to say “I knew him 
when—.” 


PUPILS OF SCHOOL IN SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEXICO, CELEBRATING BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
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Yes, Minnie knew all those and moi, but 
Joe Bleeck remained her special pa’. She 
thought Joe Cook was a very funny f: ‘low; 
she liked every one of them for their <ind- 
nesses to her, but Joe Bleeck was her 
patron. 

Years passed. Many of the peop no 
longer came to the club. The great C:ruso 
had been singing in heavenly choir- for 
years. Old faces disappeared from the 
crowd at the club; new faces appeared. Still 
Minnie remained. 

She blissfully went about her daily duties 
of keeping the club free from rats. In her 
years there, so say her writer friends, she 
became the mother of over a hundred kit- 
tens. 

Then Minnie became ill. She couldn’t cat; 
she became emaciated. So one day Joe 
Bleeck took her to the best feline hospital 
in the city. He carried her in his arms in 
a taxi. 

The veterinarian examined her. He sliook 
his head. Joe Bleeck looked at him, ques- 
tioningly. The doctor shook his head again. 

“Stomach tumor and old age,” he said. 
“She can’t recover.” 


Joe Bleeck went to look at her for the 
last time. Minnie was lying quite helpless 
in her bed. She looked up at Joe Bleeck, and 
spoke her farewell in one last weak, plain- 
tive “Meow.” 

Bleeck turned away, raised a finger to 
his eye. 

“Just some soot in my eye,” he murmured. 
“She’s just a cat.” 

Yes, Minnie was a cat—just an ordinary 
black and white alley cat. But now she 
lies in an expensive plot in the Hartsdale 
animal cemetery, and many great writers 
and artists miss her. 

If there be an Artists’ and Writers’ club 
in heaven—and there must be—perhaps 
Minnie rubs her back against the great 
Caruso’s leg and purrs contentedly. 

Just an alley cat— 


Dr. A. T. Ishkanian, humane representative in Mexico, spent three weeks in San Luis Potosi, holding conferences in the city 


schools and churches. The school here pictured had a program lasting five days. 


They paraded through the streets with their 


animals, including horses, chickens, rabbits, squirrels, pigeons, birds, a rooster, a lamb, and a cow. The last named objected to 


having her picture taken with the others. 
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SUMMER COMPANIONS 


Traveling with Ice Packs 
ORA POLLARD PARKINSON 


EFORE the days of air conditioning, the costly little 
B chinchillas, traveling from their home in the high Andes 
to a new home in the United States, had to wear ice packs on 
their heads when they crossed the equator. They live up 
12,000 feet or higher, and as they often cost as much as $5,000 
a pair, their new owners must be very careful of them. 

At first, the father and mother chinchillas were brought 
half way down the great mountains, then a home was estab- 
lished, and the baby chinchillas born there were later taken 
farther down towards the lowlands. In this way the changes 
in altitude and temperature were more gradual. 

With air conditioning, chinchilla box-houses can now bring 
these very valuable little “immigrants” from their high homes 
in the Andes to the “ranches” in the United States. 


A Queer Animal 


HE rock cony is a most interesting little fellow, says 
Henry H. Graham in Boy Life. He makes hay while the 
sun shines, just like any good farmer. In fact, he works hard 
all summer long, gathering green grass and storing it in his 
home under rocks for winter’s use. 
All summer long they toil industriously, and, when cold 


weather sets in, they are re provided for. Underneath the 


rocks their nests are warm and clean, and the heaviest snows 
can not reach them. 

The rock cony is very shy, and he is rarely seen, as he dashes 
for cover upon the approach of danger, uttering a shrill squeal 
that serves as a warning to his mates. But when it comes to 
putting up hay from fields of wild grass, he has a method all 
his own. In cloudy weather he does not seem to work. Perhaps 
instinct tells him that is not the time to make hay. 


A Stowaway Cat 
ELIZABETH WILLIAMS SUDLOW 


TRUTS” is the name of a little black kitten living in 
Miami, but “Lindbergh” or “Columbus” cr “Ponce de 
Leon” or the name of some other adventurous explorer would 
really have suited him better. This inquisitive little kitten 
really belongs somewhere between Atlanta and Miami, but just 
where is not known. One day he became tired of his own back 
yard and wandered over to the airport. Here a big Eastern Air 
Transport plane was making ready to fly south. Kitty saw the 
plane, admired its lines, and began an investigation. 

Ah, a hole! Maybe a fat mouse lived in there! So under the 
wheels, close to the fuselage, kitty scrambled in. He didn’t 
know that this hole was there so that the landing gear could 
be drawn in and stored away. 

Struts was investigating, or maybe taking a wee nap, when 
he was startled by the roar of the motor. From a crack in the 
wall he could see the earth way down below,—too far to jump. 
Up half a mile Struts shivered; perhaps he closed his eyes 
and went to sleep again. We don’t know. 

Anyway, when the plane finally landed in Miami, Struts 
decided it was time to let the world know he was no Lindbergh. 
He undertook to tell the whole world that he didn’t like this 
contraption and never did and never would! Pilots and pas- 
sengers were startled. Whence came all this noise? At last 
the kitten was discovered and finally lured from his hiding- 
place. 

Pilot McCann took the kitten home to his two little girls and 
now Struts, as they named him, is a famous cat. 


Puppy-Love 


DOROTHY M. HERR 


A very small and lonely lad 
Sat weeping, on a log; 

His little heart was broken, for 
He'd lost a friend—his dog. 


There was a sound, his face felt wet; 
He turned with tear-dimmed eye 

And saw a pup—a spotted pup— 
About eight inches high. 


“Go ’way!” the little laddie said, 
“Yowre not a bit like ‘Bill.’ ” 

Brown, pleading eyes looked into his— 
Then everything was still; 


For chubby, little arms held tight, 
A warm and wriggly pup, 

A little laddie smiled again, 

A heart had been patched up. 
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‘Sorrow is a Secret Thing”’ 
GWENNIE JAMES 


Like the little red-fox that creeps away 
.. To his hidden dew in the park, 
% Cowering, and peering with pain-bright eyes 
te. 
Through the warm and friendly dark, 
I must be taking my pain away 
To shelter it from the light of day. 


Like the bobolink on the swaying stalk, 
That swells his throat with glee, 
I must bare my joy to the wind and the 
world 
Lest I burst with ecstasy; 


} For grief is a hidden, secret thing, 
But joy is a song—and a bird must sing. 


Ernest A. Legg 


Ernest A. Legg, educational director of 
the Connecticut Humane Society, Hartford, 
died while on vacation at South Thomaston, 
Maine, August 2. Mr. Legg had been in 
poor health for several years. He was a 
graduate of Boston University, and had 
served as a pastor in several Methodist 
Episcopal churches before coming to Hart- 
ford to take a position with the Humane 
Society there. For five years he had been 
editor of the Connecticut Humane Bulletin, 
organ of the Society. He was an able writer 
and lecturer on humane topics, of genial 
personality and sterling character, whose 
passing is a very real loss to the cause of 
humane education. 


INTHE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE DOG, James Dickie. 


The information and advice contained in 
this reliable and attractive book may well 
be availed of by owners of dogs, actual or 
prospective. Herein may be found in under- 
standable language the answers to the hun- 
dreds of questions that are continuously 
asked. 

The author, an English authority, has 
covered a wide field. The volume repre- 
sents his many contributions published seri- 
ally under the title “You and Your Dog” 
in the Daily Sketch. All dogs of British 
and a few foreign breeds are discussed. 
From the choosing and buying of the puppy, 
keeping it in health and training it in the 
way it should grow, this book will be among 
the best of guides. There are a hundred 
excellent illustrations showing late champ- 
ions and some of their progenitors of long 
ago. It is a veritable storehouse of well- 
ordered information. 189 pp., $2.50. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
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‘““Pedrito”’ 


A True Story 
ROBERT SPIERS BENJAMIN 


S an explorer and adventurer, John 

Newman Page has seen some strange 
things and has had some unusual experi- 
ences. Since boyhood he has strayed far 
from his home in Fairmount, North Dakota. 
He has soldiered, sailored, plowed, sowed, 
threshed, harvested, logged, clerked, boxed, 
radioed and hoboed his way around the 
world many times as a correspondent for 
Hearst. 

Strangely enough, it remained for a dog 
to provide what Page terms his most inter- 
esting experience in a life closely crowded 
with thrills. It happened three or four 
years ago when he was “hoofing it” through 
the Mixteca Alta region of the Southern 
Mexican State of Oaxaca, behind a burro 
which packed his waterproof tent and other 
camping supplies. 

A mile or so below the mountain-top town 
of Tilantongo he found a brisk little stream, 
well stocked with trout. Making camp on 
the banks of this stream for an overnight 
stay, John Page lingered for weeks. He 
had many visitors, for the natives were a 
friendly lot and his portable phonograph 
was an added attraction to the music lov- 
ing or just plain curious Indians of the 
district. 

Chief among these natives was a lovable 
old half-breed, his nearest neighbor, who 
lived a mile or so down the stream, and his 
shaggy collie dog. The native’s name was 
Pedro and the dog’s, “Pedrito.” Peter and 
“Little Peter.” It seemed to Page that the 
dog was no less human than his master. 

Every day at two the old Indian and his 
pet would come trotting through the woods 
to Page’s tent, the half-breed to enjoy the 
music of the phonograph and the dog for 
the choice morsels of food that Page always 
kept for him. Pedrito probably thought the 
meat and bones poor enough recompense for 
the terrible tortures of the canned music he 
had to endure. Soon, all three became in- 
separable companions. At six each evening 
the two trotted back again, to their farm 
shack. 

Natives of Tilantongo, partially for lack 
of anything better to do, mostly because of 
custom, all went to sleep at eight in the 
evening. So, also, did John Newman Page 
retire at that hour. 

One night, after some eight days’ encamp- 
ment, the American was startled out of his 
sleep by stealthy movements in the woods 
beyond. Jumping off his army cot, he 
peered cautiously through the tent flap. The 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
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moon, high in the heavens, illuminated ihe 
dense thicket beyond. The wind moaned 
verily through the trees and the hushed 
sound of a distant waterfall was wafied 
gently up the stream. 

Suddenly, from close at hand, a white 
figure limped out of the brush. It barked 
softly and gasped for breath—Pedrito! It 
fought its way up to the tent and collapsed 
at the camper’s feet. In a moment, how- 
ever, before Page could recover from the 
surprise, the animal had regained his fect, 
barked loudly and made a dash for the out- 
side. It did not take long for Page to 
understand what the dog wanted. 

Stooping down to give an understanding 
pat to the creature, his hand came away 
wet with sticky blood. In Pedrito’s side was 
a huge gash where a machete had bitten 
deep. It was a miracle that the dog had 
been able to make the long trip from his 
master’s hut. As swiftly as he could, Page 
gave the animal’s wounds a_ temporary 
dressing and, grabbing up his medicine kit 
and rifle, he trotted along, still in his pa- 
jamas, beside the agonized dog toward 
Pedro’s. Only undying love and faith for 
his master kept that pitiful dog going then. 

Finally, they reached the hut on Pedro’s 
small farm. Outside, the figure that lay 
sprawled in a pool of blood, machete still 
in hand, gave grim testimony of the attack 
by bandits. Page had guessed as much, back 
at his tent. He ripped off Pedro’s shirt and 
felt his heart. It was still beating. Blood 
oozed slowly from machete hacks in the na- 
tive’s side and arms. Turning him over and 
tearing off all clothing, Page worked fever- 
ishly, with only the moonlight to guide him, 
sewing up the gaping hole in the Mexican’s 
side and applying antiseptics to the wounds. 
Then, making sure that Pedro was as com- 
fortable as possible, he turned his attention 
to the motionless dog who lay a few feet 
from his master. A few more stitchés, this 
time in the dog, and all would be well, 
thought Page. But Pedrito had stolen sil- 
ently westward, happy even in death at the 
assurance of his owner’s safety. 

John Newman Page has been thrust at, 
hacked at, shot at. Wild animals have 
charged him in the wilderness, yet never 
till his dying day will he forget the time a 
dying collie used him as an instrument for 
saving his master’s life. 


Join the Jack London Club and help stop 
the cruelty of trained animal acts. 
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